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first passed the Julian Law bestowing" the  franchise upon all  the allies who had not yet revolted, and then the Lex Plautia Papiria, giving the  franchise to  any citizen of  an  allied  community who, being  domiciled  in  Italy,  should  claim  it  within  two  months.    A third law, the Calpurnian, allowed any Roman magistrate in the field in effect to confer the franchise at his discretion.    These measures broke up the revolt.    Nearly all the allies at once became Roman citizens; though for a time their political power was still seriously hampered both by the difficulty of attending the Comitia at Rome and by the fact that they were only enrolled in a restricted number of the tribes.    Moreover, the whole mass of the Italians were outside the senatorial  families, and there must still be enormous difficulties in the way of their entering the charmed administrative circle. But if the Italians were more or less pacified, the Senatorial and the popular parties were on the point of flying at each other's throats. There was a new war on hand in the East, with Mithradates, the King of Pontus, to the explanation whereof we shall presently revert.   Here it will suffice to say that the general on whom the command should be conferred would, if successful, inevitably be master of the situation on his return to Rome at the head of a victorious army.   The Senate fixed upon the brilliant aristocrat, Lucius Cornelius Sulla; the popular party were determined that Marius should have the command.    Sulla was in Campania with the troops, at whose head he had been conducting a brilliant campaign against the allies in the south, who were still in revolt.   His election to the consulship demanded his presence in Rome.    The tribune Sulpicius  proposed that the command should be transferred to Marius, coupling with this  proposal others distributing the  new citizens through  all the tribes and applying a purge to the Senate.    Both sides appealed to 'force.    The new consuls were driven out of the city, and the proposals of Sulpicius were carried; but Sulla hastened to his legions in the south, and marched back to Rome at their head    The tables vere turned.   Marius and Sulpicius fied.    Sulla carried through the now obedient Comitia a law which  forbade any legislation to be introduced except with the sanction of the Senate.   Then he departed to take up the command in the East,
In his absence came civil war and chaos, fighting in the streets jof Rome between the "Popular" consul Cinna and his senatorial jcolleague, Octavius. Marius, who had fled to Africa, came back to join Cinna; his old soldiers gathered to him. They marched upon. Rome, entered it in triumph, indulged in a general massacre of tlieir . political opponents, and then Marius, having been elected coastd for the seventh time, leaving Cinna master of the situation.
For three years Cinna ruled, nominating the consuls by his own authority.   But he did not organize; and in the meanwhile Sulla, 3a IV